PRISONS

Jews and another at Compiegne for Communists. Britons
were confined in the barracks at St. Denis, and British
women, whom the Germans dressed in old French army
great-coats, were sent to a camp at Besangon,

At St. Denis the food was just eatable. The prisoners
were not maltreated and were allowed to receive parcels.
Leave-days were granted on condition that persons
receiving the prisoners accepted responsibility in the event
of an escape.

I knew an Englishman who came thus to see his famify
from time to time. He was escorted by a German to
whom the family gave money so that the fellow could eat
at a restaurant and amuse himself during the day. At
five o'clock the guard would return to take charge of his
prisoner and escort him to St. Denis.

The Germans never advise a family that one of its
members has been arrested. All that relatives can do is
to call at each prison in turn until the prisoner is found.

Relatives or friends have the right to make two visits
a week to the prison. To the prison, you will note. The
prisoner is only allowed one visit every three weeks, and
that after the visitors have applied for a permit from a
special office in the Rue St. Dominique.

Prisoners are allowed to receive from friends or relatives
a change of linen and a small parcel of fruit. Bread and
chocolate, among other things, are forbidden. Parcels are
very closely examined before being passed to prisoners.
All correspondence is forbidden. Only a piece of paper
bearing the name of the person bringing the parcel is
allowed.

Visiting takes place every day, between 9 a.m. and
ii a.m., and from 2 p.m. till 4 p.m. Queues outside the
prison gates are endless, but permitted. In the queues
one is likely to rub shoulders with a prostitute who has
come to see her "protector/' or with the father or wife of
a man who may be shot next day. One learns news which
neither the radio nor Press can give. The names and
occupations of prisoners become known. Sometimes it is
astonishing to learn that such and such a politician, or
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